April 27, 1958 


Graduating seniors often deceive themselves 
into believing that "once I graduate from high 
school, everything will work out 0.K.™" This becomes 
their goal in life. And yet on graduation day theres 
is an emptiness about the future. Their goal has 
been too temporary. Not big enough. Too often we 
ruin our lives by temporary goals. For example, 
when perplexed by young love, we say, "We won't hay 
these problems when we get married."’ But we're more 
perplexed when we don't "live happily ever after." 
Success in life needs to be based on something 


more permanent than an anticipated event or a sought 
after possession. We belong to God. We are his. 

Our chief goal is to know the love and will of God 
in our lives. We should seek first God's reton an 
our lives and in the lives of others. This goal ig 
the same whether we are students or newly-weds. If 
God rules in our lives, new meaning is given to a 
high school diploma and a marriage certificate. 


Cartoon by Schulz. 
Copyrighted by Church of God YOUTH. 


“Maybe the girls didn’t hear the 
doorbell the first time ... Ill ring 
it again...” 
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Here are questions for 
high school freshmen and 


sophomores to ponder... 


Ask yourself the four questions 
below. If you answer “Yes” to any 
two of them (or to Question No. 1 
alone), then you should start think- 
ing about college. 


1. Do you want to be a teacher, 
or an engineer, or @ minister, Or a 
lawyer, or a doctor, or a nurse? 


2. Are you curious about what 
life is all about? Do you wonder 
how people and things got the way 
they are, and where they are going? 


3. Would you like to know a \ot 
more about anything? 


4. Do you enjoy reading? 


Why college 


S COLLEGE for you? Almost ever 
| high school young person is «i 

some time faced with the ques 
tion of whether or not to go to cob 
lege. And the earlier in high schee 
you start thinking about college, th: 
better it will be for you. 


The four questions (attached) pi 
important questions for you to ass 
yourself in high school, because: 


1. Many professions require 
college degree. For many other ve 
cations a degree may be require¢ 
and is often very helpful. If you d« 
have a college education you ar! 
more likely to be able to take an 
job. If you don’t have a college edi 
ucation, many jobs are automatil 
cally closed. 


2. If you have any curiosity 
there’s nothing more fascinatin) 
than knowing what makes thing: 
tick, what makes people think, an« 
what the big ideas are in the worle 


3. There once was a time wher 
one man could hold in his mine 
about all of the human knowledg; 
existing in his time, but our age i 
very complex. It takes years oa 
study to learn and understand eve: 


one small area of thought or know: 


Mr. Booth is pastor of the Congregational Chri 
tian Church in Exeter, N. H. 


omething—radio, French, history, 
yiology, etc.,—until you really do 
snow a lot about it. 

4. “If you are satisfied to look at 
omics and TV all day, don’t bother 
io apply,” it should say in large 
print on the application forms for 
‘ollege. This is mental laziness and 
he sometimes exciting, often quite 
vard, reading in college will be too 
/emanding unless you are willing to 
jead carefully. 

| Okay, so you answered “yes” to 
saree of those four questions. Now 
‘ou ask: “What’s in college for 
Me?” 

: Well, first of all, in college you'll 
save the opportunity to realize the 
snswers to those four questions—to 
jrepare for that life work, to learn 
he history of great ideas and events 
Jod why things are what they are, 
) learn all you can about some- 
ying, and to read and soak up the 
"est that was ever written. 

| And that is quite an order in it- 
If. If you got this much and noth- 
ug more from college, you would 
j2 way out front. But there’s lots 
yore you can get from college. 
ou'll get... 

_...a chance to meet young peo- 
‘e from widely different back- 


by George Hi. Booth 


grounds and see how other people . 


live and think. 

...achance to learn a sport and 
to compete in exciting games (if 
you're good enough). Whether good 
enough or not, you'll have a chance 
for lots of fun. 

. a chance to learn a lot about 
the other sex, to date, to discuss, to 
fall in love perhaps! (Oh yes, this 
is an important part of college.) 

. . a chance to take on responsi- 
bilities in student activities, to write 
for a paper, or help run a club, or 
work in student government. And 
one more thing, a Christian finds 
his life rich and full not in terms of 
money or power but in terms of use- 
fulness and of service to God and 
man. Whether college will get you 
a higher paid job, or a higher exec- 
utive position is—believe it or not— 
not the big question. 

The big question is whether or 
not I can better use the talents God 
has given me by the extra training 
and education of a college. Can I 
be a more useful citizen and more 
effective instrument for God by go- 
ing to college? Can I work for peace 
and justice in my home community 
and the world better by going to 
college? Can I broaden and deepen 
my interests, sympathies and affec- 
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Why college? 


tions for all other people? 

These are the things that are 
really important in life. Every one 
of them can be done without going 
to college. You aren’t necessarily a 
better person or a more faithful 
Christian just because you go to 
college. But it may be that you can 
do better, can grow more, can be- 
come more useful by getting that 
added intellectual training. 

No matter where you are in high 
school, if you’re interested in col- 
lege, the time is NOW, brother, to 
start planning and moving. Colleges 
and universities are turning away 
many applicants for lack of space 
and staff. Tuition and all the other 
expenses are increasing all the time. 
So you’d better start doing three 
things: 

1. Settle down in that particular 
high school course that will prepare 
you most effectively for college. 
Don’t wait until you’re a junior or 


Modern education 


The teenager’s father eyed her sternly as she carried her schoolbooks t 


a chair facing the television set. 


“You'll never get your homework done properly watching television,) 


he scolded. 


“Oh, sure I will, Dad,” replied the girl. “It’s a very short assignmer 
tonight—just about six commercials’ worth.” 


senior in high school to start study; 
ing. 

2. Forget the silly chatter thag 
“marks don’t count.” They coun 
plenty with a college admission 
board. The better prepared you ar 
the better your chances of gettina 
into the college of your choice ana 
of staying there. 

3. Start putting money away fo 
college. Unless you are one of th 
unusual (not favored!) few wha 
don’t have to think about money 
you'll have to help your parents sav) 
for your education. It may be har« 
to salt it down when other guys ans 
dolls are living it up with money t 
burn. Nobody said it was the easiee 
thing to do. Neither is studying, n 
football training, nor exam time 
But if you decide college is for you 
youll have to work for it or it jus 
plain won’t be yours. 

Is college for you? If so, let’s ge 


aboard and good luck. VVV 


—Wall Street Journal 


on headlines and sidelines . . . 
| 
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j EOPLE who have descended 
P from the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of this continent often 
veel that they are “forgotten men.” 
hey were granted citizenship by an 
ct of Congress as late as 1924. It 
vas not until 1948 that New Mexico 
ind Arizona finally permitted them 
o vote following a court decree. 
Jlillions of dollars are spent abroad 
jor “Point 4” (which Indians do not 
yppose). However, they have been 
/ressing for years to obtain a simi- 
ar program for the underdeveloped 
‘eservations in the United States. 
indian Americans continue to be the 
10st poverty-stricken, undernour- 
' shed, and disease-ridden segment of 
‘ur population. 

| Indians and their friends are dis- 
arbed by current trends in federal 
overnment policy that look to with- 
jrawal of federal services and trus- 
eship over Indian lands. The tech- 
‘ical term used is “termination.” 


J 
| Mr. ‘Weaver is Racial and Cultural Secretary, 
Youncil for Christian Social Action, United 
Shurch of Christ. This is his second in a series 
} columns. 


| Don’t forget that 
| Indians are 
Americans too! 


By Galen R. Weaver 


Some dress it up as “freeing the 
Indian.” This appeals to many who 
do not understand or are unsympa- 
thetic toward the special problems of 
this unique group. 

The peculiar needs of this aborig- 
inal people are little understood by 
those who would treat them as any 
other immigrant group. Other Amer- 
icans have migrated to this country. 
Except for the Africans, these immi- 
grants chose to “pull up stakes” and 
to settle in a new land. Indians were 
already here when the Pilgrims 
landed. Their ancestors began com- 
ing from Asia as long ago as 20,000 
years. When Columbus “discov- 
ered’ America, there were perhaps 
800,000 to 900,000 Indians of many 
different tribes and tongues scat- 
tered over what is now the United 
States. Some were farmers, some 
were city dwellers and some were 
hunters and gatherers. In one form 
or another each tribe has its own 
culture or life-way which was radi- 
cally different from the European 


way. VVV 


Does college change a student’s values ? 


Y THE TIME we go to college, we have acquired a set of personal valie 
B by which we judge what is right and wrong. These values have be 
influenced and shaped by our home, our school, our church, our commuf 
nity, and by those persons we’ve known most dearly. They have all becow 
firmly a part of our total personality. Then along comes college. It’s ov 
first time away from home. New knowledge is thrown our way. New 4 
cisions. New people. New influences. So we ask: “Does college change 
student’s values?” On these pages eight college students give their answer! 


Yes, colleges does change a student’s values. In faa 
life would be pretty dull if we were not constant 
changing to meet the new challenges we encounter. /9 
students we shouldn’t fear change—rather consider tif 
fresh insights, the new perspective, the increased seb 
awareness and understanding which we are able to dif, 
cover in college if we are to ask questions. Don’t } 
complacent or smug in thinking you know enough 
“oet by,” or to be “cool,” for it is a small person thif 
measures himself in terms of small values. Think, rathe 
“What am I going to do with my life?” “What is th 
dA purpose behind the studying I am doing?” and be pr 
il pared to grow and expand in wisdom, in faith and 
Philip MeKear love. —Philip McKean 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Mass.) 


Values, of course, change during college. This is n 
surprising; any high school student would certainly se 
that his values have changed since grade school! Upof. 
new experiences one’s interests develop as new activiti: 
assume greater importance; so does one’s understanditip 
of the world, one’s beliefs, develop on the basis of nef 
knowledge. These developments affect, as they shoulif 
the values upon which one acts. And yet the new inte§ 
ests and beliefs are for the most part just the mo@ 
mature expressions of former basic attitudes. 

—William Munson 


Oberlin College 
William Munson Oberlin, Ohio 


Jean Holdridge 


Ann Finkle 


Richard Conner 


I do not feel that college changes a student’s values 
necessarily. Perhaps one might say they are modified or 
made stronger. The standards or values which were set 
and impressed upon you at home may be strengthened 
when you are away because you may grow to understand 
their significance. You are influenced by experiences and 
acquaintances in college, but whether or not your values 
change from good to bad depends upon you, your matu- 
rity, and how well you can judge for yourself. 

—Jean Holdridge 
Boston University 
Newtonville, Mass. 


The young person entering college is confronted with 

a whole new world. Through his academic courses, he is 
introduced to new ideas and new ways of thinking. He 
will have the opportunity to observe closely many dif- 
ferent kinds of people. The lost, the misguided, the in- 
different, the dynamic and the dedicated; they will all 
leave their mark on his thinking. I do not believe that 
a basically sound sense of values undergoes radical 
changes in college. Usually, as the student grows in his 
knowledge of the world and his place in it, he will move 
toward a greater understanding of why his values are 
sound. However, the degree to which any values are 
changed must depend ultimately upon the individual 
student himself, and the way he responds to the total 
college experience. —Ann Finkle 

Washington University 

St. Louis, Missouri 


It seems extremely unlikely to me that any college 
will change your basic sense of values. However, basic 
changes may occur while one is in college, but these are 
more likely to result from personal contacts and experi- 
ences, outside the official college experience, such as 
college friends, college town pastors, conference or per- 
sonal relations with the faculty members. It is also to 
be expected that you will grow. Some of the most radi- 
cal “changes” that parents and old friends see are not 
changes at all, but the growth and expression of parts of 
the personality, perhaps never before possible. The most 
shaking experience you might expect is an exposé of 
shallow standards, but even these go unscathed in many 
instances, —Richard Conner 

Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ddd 


Barbara Boeke 


William Rumpf 


Marian Gable 


Yes, values do change, even if one does not go te 
college. Values, the bases on which we act, must be 
applied to each situation. College is different fro 
Hometown, USA, and values which were good and heic 
meaning for you there may be unrealistic or not cove 
this new situation. You must review and broaden ~« 
reinterpret your values before you can act in the colle 
community. This does not call for conformity, nor mean 
all your present values will change. But a part of grow 
ing up is learning to establish your values to guide your 
actions in every situation. 


—Barbara Boeke 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


The values of high school young people are formec 
primarily in the home and are made vital by the church 
and associations in the community. Upon entering cel) 
lege these values are challenged, not outright, but br 
seemingly insignificant matters and situations. Attitude: 
toward parents, teachers, friends and even the church 
change without the student’s slightest awareness. Col) 
lege life is full of temptations which must be recognizec 
and overcome. In order to overcome temptations, the 
Christian student needs to restate and strengthen the 
values he inherited from his family and church. 

—William Rumpf 
Elmhurst College 
Elmhurst, Il. 


Values differ greatly among students in any college 
Those who have firm yet open-minded standards ca 
meet any college situation without changing their basi 
ideas or compromising their values. Teenagers who hay 
not formed their values thoughtfully, however, will b! 
easily led into following any standards around them. / 
college tries to lead its students toward clear thinking 
tolerance, and wider mental horizons. It is the student’! 
responsibility to follow the strengths, not weaknesses 
of his college environment. E 

—Marian Gable 
Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


; 
at work in the church . 


who do not 
x0 to college 


"\ [OT EVERY ONE goes to college. 
N The national figure, we are 
told, is that only, one-third of 
| American youth go beyond high 
-school. This means that many of 
‘our young people will do one or a 
combination of these things: get 
“married; take a job; go into mili- 
}tary service; travel and see the 
»country; leave home temporarily. 
Going to school beyond high 
‘school usually means more educa- 
‘tion and training for specialized 
tasks. However, education and train- 
ing are not all-important. Far more 
significant is the attitude and level 
at which each person places himself 
in his adult situation. 
In one of Dr. Lewis Sherrill’s 
books, we find some hints on this 
subject. He tells us that the lowest 
level of attitude toward work can be 
described as that of the treadmill or 
‘rat race. People on this level are 
‘full of activity, but without purpose. 
No matter what their education or 
pay their existence is unimaginative 


Mr. Tani is Director of Youth Work of the Board 
of Christian Education and Publication (Evangelical 
and Reformed Church). 


For those teens 


By Henry Tani 


and dull. Theirs may be the work on 
the assembly line or in a big organ- 
ization, but it is the same old tread- 
mill. Such people need a lift, a 
thrill to face the boredom. In des- 
peration they may turn to liquor, 
to gambling, to law-breaking, be- 
cause their attitude toward work is 
at the lowest animal level of pure 
existence. 

On the second plateau is that per- 
son who works for the pat-on-the- 
back, for his picture in the paper, 
for the acclaim of neighbors and co- 
workers. Again, this attitude is not 
dependent on a college degree or 
salary. It seeks man’s approval. 

The third and highest level is the 
person who looks on his life work as 
a pilgrimage—a journey in com- 
pany with God. For these people 
their tasks are venturesome; the 
dangers and hazards are faced in 
faith. Thrills are always around 
the corner for those on a pilgrimage. 
For the housewife or big executive 
their daily task is to seek God’s ap- 
proval. History is made by those on 


pilgrimages of this kind. VWWV¥ 
I] 


Catawba College 
To maintain their moorings, college students find it worthwhile to continw 


a discipline of regular worship and (below) always to have a friend whor 
they can trust with “‘confidences.”’ 


opportunities for growth... 


on the college campus 


ee cece can be an opportunity for Christian growth. No matter on what 
| campus you land, your attitude toward education can do much to deter- 
/mine just how much growing you do in four years. A person grows when | 
she begins to find himself as an individual, and when he begins to lose } 
jhimself in that which is more enduring than he is. In selecting a college | 
lor university, you should seek a campus where there is an opportunity for 
/creative inquiry. Once on campus, you should strive to make the most of 
fyour search for truth. And you must realize that new knowledge about 
tyourself and others may also come to you outside the classroom. “Educa- 
‘tion is a self-energized and self-motivated process,” says one university : 
‘president. “All the teachers, classrooms, laboratories and libraries are but db! 
‘aids and stimulants to enable a student’s learning to be done more quickly ! 
-and efficiently. The student must educate himself.” 


i 


very student needs to be 
onfronted with the “Big 
‘uestions” in life, and in 
. more than courses in 
religion and philosophy. 


yugaloo Southern Christian College 


wisdom and stature 


HE COLLEGE YEARS are usually 

the first that a young person 
is on his own. This means that a 
student must learn to discipline him- 
self, for he no longer has family or 
community pressures to force him 
to do this or that. However, he 
should not cut off his home ties com- 
pletely, for these never should be 
cast away or forgotten forever. As 
the student begins his new phase of 
self-discipline, he must find a good 
balance of activities. In all of his 
spiritual and scholastic struggle to 
find himself through new knowledge 
and new experiences, he must also 
learn to preserve his physical self 
through rules of good health. 


Ursinus College 


Doane College 


Only by understanding knowledd 
from the past, can a student moi 
effectively search for new truths. . 


Dillard University 


4 good student learns how to keep a balanced schedule of work, reading, 
ecreation, exercise, and rest. He should study whatever time is necessary Dd) 
to finish assignments. 


yerg College 


{ 


{ 
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teachers outside 
the classroom 
adds value toa 
college 
experience. 


Elon College 


concern beyond oneself 


OLLEGE is a time of leisure too. Here’s our chance 
© to have a change of pace and to get to know other 
people. Occasional dating and dancing, sports of all 
kinds, club activities, and “bull sessions” in the dorm 
and at the student center—all these are a part of the 
total experience of college. Of course, just as in high 
school, our extracurricular activities should never 
smother or dominate our curricular responsibilities. 
And as in other areas of life, the way we spend our 
leisure in college reveals our total attitude toward life. 
Does our concern reach beyond the campus life to the 
community about us and to the world itself? Whether 
inside or outside the classroom, the student needs to 
continue to lose himself in interests, causes, and ideas 
larger and more lasting than himself. 


Knox College 


Beloit College Defiance College 


Learning how to keep track of his money is an In a world desperaié 
important item for the student (and his parents). cern himself with t 
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od, the student must con- 
unity outside the campus. 


Grinnell College 


The moral and spiritual atmosphere of a college is| 


more vital than its libraries and laboratories. 
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EY, JOE, Freeze!” 

Joe Simpson stopped in his 
tracks on the curving walk that 
led from the Administration Building: 
to the Social Arts Building. The 
stream of book-laden students going 
the same way parted and flowe& 
around him. With books clutched 
tightly in leather-jacketed arms and 
with football-conditioned, blue- 
jeaned legs planted firmly in the 
middle of the walk, he waited, with- 
out turning his head. The voice 
caught up with him. It belonged tc 
a tall, skinny fellow with blond wavy: 
hair, blue jeans, and brown leathex 
jacket like Joe’s. 

“I didn’t mean that you should be 
a traffic hazard,” the voice drawled: 
“Where’re you headin’?” 

Joe shifted his books and looked ur 
at him as they fell into step. “Tha 
same place as you, Freddie boy,” he 
said. “Old Fossil’s English class 
That’s what he’d call a ‘nonsense 
question.’ ” 

Fred’s freckled face broke into ¢ 
grin. “Just keepin’ the lines of com: 
munication open,’ he said. “Ana 
the words ‘Old Fossil’ are redundant 
you know.” 


Illustration by William Moyers 


: Ol Dass: 


hort story by Vee Walter 


_ “Sure they are,” Joe retorted. “And 
| so is he. How long do you think he’s 
_ been repeating himself in English 
} one?” 
_ “A thousand years, maybe. About 
_ 90 at City College.” 

| Joe snorted. “Well, I’m getting fed 
| up with him and his little proverbs. 
. Someday I’m going to tell him one. 
| I'm going to tell him the one about 
‘*Those who can, do, and those who 
hcan’t, teach.’ ” 

“T wouldn’t.” Fred held the hall 
it door with his foot while Joe dodged 
| through, then he followed his friend. 
| “He'll call it insolence,” he contin- 
| ued, “and then you will be on the 
/ wrong side of the fence.” 

p “Yeah? Well, [ll tell you,” Joe 
insisted. “If he says one more time, 
\‘There is no substitute for study,’ Pll 
jlet him have it.” 

“Got your homework?” 

ENo. 

| “He'll say it. And you'd better 
(not,” Fred advised him mildly. 

| But Joe was in no mood to listen 
‘to advice. When he got his head set 
von a thing... Well, all he needed 
ewas an ppounee and he hadn’t long 
‘to wait. After the homework papers 
vhad been passed in, he watched Old 


Fossil shuffle through them in his 
methodical way, his large hands 
stacking them neatly, his head a little 
bent so that the bald spot with its 
iron-gray fringe showed plainly. Joe 
nudged Fred. 

“Bet that old brown suit of his 
came out of a Civil War rummage 
sale,” he whispered. “And look at his 
Phi Beta Kappa shining on his watch 
chain. Puts your eye out, doesn’t it?” 

“Stop picking on the old boy,” Fred 
whispered back. “He’s not so bad.” 

“He’s the one who picks on me,” 
Joe hissed. 

“Mr. Simpson.” Old Fossil was 
looking directly at him. Joe gazed 
up at the English teacher with as 
guileless an expression as he could 
manage. “Yes, Mr. Brann,” he said, 
with exaggerated politeness. 

“Did you forget to hand in your 
paper?” 

“T didn’t write one,” Joe answered. 

“This is the third assignment you 
have missed,” said Mr. Brann. “Let 
me remind you: There is no substi- 
tute for study.” 

Joe drew a quick breath. Now was 
the time. He stood up. “I know a 
proverb too,” he said. 

“Proceed.” 


dd. 


Ol Dipl! 


Behind his desk Mr. Brann stood 
motionless, and so far as Joe could 
see, expressionless. Why didn’t he at 
least say, “Tell me later” and give 
a fellow a decent out? For suddenly 
Joe wanted out. But what can one do 
when a teacher just stands there be- 
ing insultingly patient and all the 
class members are staring and his 
best friend would know he’d chick- 
ened out if he sat down without say- 
ing what he had stood up to say? 
He clenched his fists in his pockets, 
took another deep breath, and said 
in a louder and raspier voice than 
he’d intended, “I’ve heard it said that 
those who can, do, and those who 
can’t, teach.” 

A few raucous laughs greeted his 
witticism; but most of the class turned 


to stare disapprovingly at Joe, ane 
one or two said, “Cut it out,” are 
“Stop clowning.” Joe relaxed inte 
his seat when Mr. Brann raised hisi 
hand for silence. 

“Think nothing of it, ” he said in = 
dry, impersonal tone. “There’s onal 
in every class—but somehow I hae 
not expected Joe Simpson to be thel 
one. But we have wasted enougt 
time. Let us turn to Chapter Six ir 
the Handbook.” 

Joe examined the uneasiness tha; 
was creeping around inside himr 
Even to his biased ears the teacher’: 
retort sounded lame, and by right 
the winner should be gloating, noc 
feeling like a kid caught in a jamr 
He’d stuck up for himself, hadn’t he® 
He stared unseeingly at the book ana 


: 
| 
: 
| 
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wondered what was the matter with 
him. 

_ The uneasiness stayed with Joe 
during the remainder of the day; but 
jon Thursday it finally faded, and by 
Friday he was feeling brave and ag- 
gressive again. In fact, he was look- 
jing forward to Friday’s session of the 
/English class, for he had thought of 
another way to light a fire under the 
old boy. He planned to flourish a 
neatly done homework paper, and 
ithen, when he had Old Fossil’s at- 
‘tention deliberately to put it back into 
this notebook and refuse to hand it in. 
On Friday Fred walked across the 
ycampus with him. “This may be the 
rlast time,” Fred began. “That should 
tmake you happy, sport.” 

) “The last time for what?” Joe de- 
manded. 

' “The last time to be in Old Fos- 
sil’s class. Haven’t you heard? He’s 
quitting.” 

' “Go on! I don’t believe it.” 
“That’s what they’re sayin’,” Fred 
insisted. “Four years before they 
ake him retire, he’s quitting. Not 
even finishing the semester. Guess 
ive’ll have a sub after today.” 

' “Family troubles?” 

| “No family,” Fred explained. “Don’t 
you remember that write-up on him 
'n. the college paper, when he got out 
Fhe new grammar book? His wife 
nnd child were killed years ago in a 
@rain wreck.” 

_ “Maybe he’s going to travel.” 

4 “TI doubt it,’ Fred returned. “His 
ovhole life is devoted to teaching.” 

' “Well, then, is he sick?” 

' Fred shifted his books and turned 


to stare at Joe. “He looks healthy 
enough to me. What makes you so 
interested, all of a sudden?” 

“I want to know why,” Joe said 
soberly. “Do you suppose what I said 
had anything to do with it?” 

“Who knows?” Fred shrugged. 
“Come on. Let’s go to class and find 
out. Maybe some of the gang will 
know. Maybe he’ll tell us himself.” 

“No.” Joe set his books on a con- 
venient bench and dropped down be- 
side them. “You go ahead. I have 
to do some thinking.” 

The uneasiness came back with a 
rush. Suddenly there was a sick feel- 
ing in the pit of his stomach and his 
mouth was dry. Going back over the 
classroom incident, he tried to think 
like somebody else watching the 
whole thing impartially. What had 
led him to such a piece of insolence? 
“There is no substitute for study,” he 
murmured. Had he just been ration- 
alizing his own laziness? He remem- 
bered this morning’s psychology les- 
son and probed a little deeper. 

“T suppose I was really angry at 
myself,” he told the fat white pigeon 
waddling around his feet, “for letting 
myself get so far behind in English 
and I took it out on Old Fossil. But 
{ didn’t think he’d react to it like 
that. He didn’t look so bothered.” 

Still, you never could tell about 
Old Fossil, because he took every- 
thing that way, not hitting back, just 
going quietly about the business of 
teaching. Worse tricks than that had 
been played in the past; Joe had 
heard the legends. Now that he 
thought about them, the tellers al- 
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Ol hell! 


ways repeated the legends as if Old 
Fossil had won the bouts. 

Maybe all the thoughtlessness had 
piled up until the old man couldn’t 
take any more. Had his own little 
piece of impudence been the last 
straw? In that case, he, Joe Simpson, 
was responsible for driving away one 
of the best English teachers City Col- 
lege had ever had. Everybody thought 
well of Old Fossil—Mr. Brann. Even 
the students, though they beefed 
about the homework, respected him, 
except for a few juveniles who... 

Joe squirmed. He’d found his own 
category, all right. “If I look like 
what I feel,” he told the pigeon, “Pd 
better scram before you gobble me. 
For a guy who wants to be a teacher 
himself, I sure pulled a boner. He 
must’ve thought I really believed that 
fool thing I said. I’m the world’s 
prize jerk.” 

Joe knew what he had to do. 
Apologize. Apologizing had never 
been easy for him. He hated admit- 
ting mistakes almost as much as he 
hated making them. “I'd rather be 
slugged than apologize,” he often 
said. This time there was no other 
way; his ego would have to take the 
beating it deserved. He waited for a 
few minutes after the bell rang to 
end the period, and then he slowly 
made his way to Mr. Brann’s office. 
He had knocked at the partly opened 
door before he noticed the stranger— 
a middle-aged man with a very legal- 
looking briefcase, and an air of im- 
portance. 

“Tm sorry,” he said, backing away. 

“Come in,” Mr. Brann called. “We 
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can take a minute or two—that is 
unless you would rather have a p: z 
vate conference.” 

Joe hesitated. Mr. Brann was giv 
ing him an out. He probably realize: 
that nobody likes to eat humble pi 
before strangers. Then Joe stiffenes 
his resolve. Maybe it was importara 
for this stranger to hear what he ha 
to say. He stepped hesitantly int 
the room. His words stumbled ove 
each other as they rushed out. 

“T had no right to say—you know 
—about those who can, and all tha 
It really isn’t true, because teachiin 
English is a can, and not many pec 
ple can teach English good, that is 
I mean well.” 

“Well!”? Mr. Brann murmured, lik 
somebody who had just heard a sum 
prising thing. 

The stranger laughed. “You mea 
to say you hurled that old pre-Civ 
War saying at Brann, and he let y 
get away with it?” 

“Now, Tom,” the English teache 
protested. 

Joe took a good look at the strange 
The face and voice were very fami 
iar. On television—that’s where } 
had seen him. Member of some in 
portant government agency. Old Fe 
—Mr. Brann had called him To 
There was no time to sort out hi 
thoughts; there was only time to fe« 
confusion reddening his ears ar 
knotting in his throat. But beir 
stubborn, he persisted in trying to se 
what he had come to say. 

“I came to apologize,’ he mun 
bled. “I hope you won’t leave us. 
youre going away because—if wh! 
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‘I said—” he floundered and stopped. 
‘Then he muttered, “I’m sorry.” 

_ A thin smile crept over Mr. Brann’s 
iface. “I used to battle it,’ he said. 
There is at least one in every gen- 
‘eration who wraps that old bromide 
around the neck of Old Fossil.” He 
looked briefly at the stranger. “That’s 
‘what they call me, you know.” 

| “Why, the insolent—!” 

Mr. Brann held up his hand, just 
ithe way he did in class, and the 
stranger stopped. “I’m not leaving 
sbecause of you,” he said to Joe. “Stop 
“worrying.” 

_ “He has a better job teaching peo- 
le who want to learn,” the stranger 
jourst out. “Not for more pay, but 
Decause the need is there—in a des- 
erate little country across the world. 

suet me tell you, boy, teaching is a 
: an do. It takes a lot of learning be- 
Fore you ever get to the place where 
ou can do your teaching; and i 

wakes a lot of heart to keep on doing 
it in the face of arrogant ignorance, 
yeneration after generation.” 


( There was a little silence. 


Joe 
) 
i 


my religion 


thinking. 


A pre-college anxiety is sweeping the nation. 
youth are afraid they won't get into college. 
are sent to several colleges. 
mer jobs are hard to find. 
Is college necessary for me? |s it worth all this sweat? Does 
have anything to say about college? 
what is God's will for my life? Will college really help me 
to be a better witness for Christ? We hope this special 
college issue of YOUTH magazine helps stimulate your 
Don't wait until your senior year in high school. 
Start to think early! 


shifted his books and his feet. He 
knew his face was getting redder. 
But there was one more thing he had 
to say. 

“T just want you to know, Sir,” he 
said to Mr. Brann, looking him in 
the eye, “that it wasn’t wasted—on 
us, I mean. I didn’t really believe 
what I said. It was just a thing to 
say.” 

“I know,” Mr. Brann smiled. 

“Tll be proud if I can get to be a 
can do teacher like you, Sir.” 

When a fellow was that stirred up 
inside, the only thing he could do to 
keep from making a complete fool of 
himself was to turn around and get 
out of there as fast as he could, and 
just hope he didn’t fall over his own 
feet in the process. Joe was halfway 
across the campus, dog-trotting to- 
ward gym class, before Mr. Brann’s 
words soaked into his consciousness. 

“You'll be a better teacher than I 
am,” he had said. “Keep at it, boy.” 

Now what had he meant by that? 

LAA A 
(Copyright 1958. All rights reserved.) 


High school 
Applications 


Examinations are taken. Sum- 


Scholarships are applied for. 


Just 


(Cover photo from Illinois College). 
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A "half-way house'’ Christian community 
on many college and state university campuses .. . 


United Student Fellowship 


T COLLEGE many groups will clamor for your attention. Among the 
A you are certain to find the church at work on campus. And its nama 
may sound familiar to you—it may be an Evangelical and Reformed or < 
Congregational Christian student group, or perhaps a student Christiar 
association, or a United Student Fellowship. The USF, as it is known, ia 
a fellowship of E and R and CC students. What place has this fellowshir 
in your life as a college student? As a freshman, you will find in the 
student fellowship an important continuity with your previous school days: 
The USF has similar concerns and exists for reasons similar to your Youtt 
Fellowship or Pilgrim Fellowship. In this student fellowship you will fin< 
many of the people who will be your friends in a more penetrating way— 
friends with similar basic views, concerns, and interests. Through the 
thinking, discussions, and activities that take place in the student fellow) 
ship, you begin to see more clearly why you are a student, and being < 
student will take on greater meaning. 


On a large campus like 

the University of | IIlli- 

nois at Champaign 

(left) students find a 

helpful refuge from 
the masses. 


Plymouth House. 
dent center in 
ley, Calif., is a i 
(right) for studer 
the University of | 
fornia. Song se 
and “bull sessions 
a part of the re 
schedule. 
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| The student fellowship at Purdue A break from the regular routine 
University in Lafayette, Ind., is en- of studies is enjoyed by USFers at 
riched by a moment of worship. Carnegie Tech in Pittsburgh. 


ISHFUL guessing muddles 

\\) many teens as well as par- 

ents these days on the ques- 
tion of who should go to college and 
who should foot the bill for this edu- 
cation. College can bite a big chunk 
out of the budget for the average 
family. A college education is not 
cheap. 

Countless parents are willing to 
give up not only the pleasures of 
life, but the necessities too, just to 
provide their children with a chance 
for college. Would the scrimping 
and saving be worthwhile in your 
case? Yes, very much worth all it 
takes—provided that you are deter- 
mined to make a real success of col- 
lege and come out better able to 
move ahead in life than if you did 
not have such an advantage. 

Can you be fairly sure before you 
begin that you are capable of doing 
successful work in college? Keeping 
high grades in a first-rate college is 
no snap. 

Here is a check list to help you 
to be objective about what is in- 
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Think carefully 
about colleze— 
then act! 


volved in this issue. Your chances 
for success in the right college are 
much greater if you can honestly) 
answer “‘yes’’ to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Is your 1.Q. (school ability in 
dex )high enough? 

2. Are your marks in math, sci 
ence, and language in senior high! 
school high enough? 

3. Do you apply yourself to ims 
portant tasks that must be done 
without much pressure or close su 
pervision ? 

4. Are you interested in attaining 
the right education for your best de- 
velopment for service? 

5. Are your attitudes and behavy- 
ior dependable and down-to-earth? 

6. Are you relatively free of emo- 
tional conflicts and upsets? 

7. Do you rate high in physical 
health and “staying power” ? 

Some college advertising folders 
might lead you to believe that cam- 
pus life is all fun and frolic for foun 
glorious years while Dad pays the 
bills. But if you are 17, you are old 


® « clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


® a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


enough to read the fine print about 
itrance requirements and_ stand- 
irds of achievement and behavior. 
' Good colleges prefer to accept 
‘hose young people who have done 
; topnotch job in high school and 
ho will probably continue in this 
fame pattern in college. For this 
reason many colleges require appli- 
jants to take entrance tests and pre- 
rent themselves for special inter- 
Hews with school officials, dean, or 
uidance counselor. Since failure in 
jollege is a bitter experience, any 
jystem that prevents or reduces such 
| possibility is to be commended. 

/ But what about the teen who for 
‘ome reason cannot plan to go to 
jollege? The answer is still encour- 
ging. Countless men and women 
ave been able to build completely 
jiccessful and satisfying lives with- 
ut going to college to reach their 
‘oal. Talk over all these factors with 
‘our parents, a teacher or counselor. 
Make up your mind. Then act. 


vVvVvV 
Copyright 1955. All rights reserved.) 


Cartoon by Schulz. 
Copyrighted by Church of God YOUTH. 


“J don’t know ... I think if I 
were a minister, I wouldn’t even 
want me in the congregation. . .” 
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Survey Debunks Idea That 
All Colleges Are Filled 


Contrary to popular belief, the 
welcome mat is out to prospective 
students in hundreds of respected 
colleges across the nation. This was 
disclosed in a recent United Press 
report of a survey conducted by The 
Association of College Admissions 
Counselors. Although college en- 
rollments climbed this year to an 
all-time high, about 150 schools are 
actually suffering a shortage of stu- 
dents and are seeking qualified can- 
didates for the 1958 freshman class. 
It is true that some big-name insti- 
tutions are swamped with appli- 
cants, but the so-called “tidal wave” 
of students which has been causing 
much concern, will not hit for a few 


years, becoming critical in the early 
1960's. 


Portland (Me.) Ministers 
Endorse Baccalaureates 


Baccalaureate services sponsored 
by public schools were strongly en- 
dorsed by 31 Greater Portland Prot- 
estant clergymen in a joint state- 
ment issued in the Maine city. 
Speaking as individuals only, they 
said such services recognize the 
“basic truth that our education and 
democracy have their foundation in 


the Judaeo-Christian faith.” This 
28 


statement came after public high 
school Catholic students were for 
bidden by Bishop Daniel J. Feeney 
of Portland to attend baccalaureaice 
services in churches, schools, o» 
other meeting places. The bishoy 
declared Catholic students in public 
schools “must not” attend religious 
services of another faith “under 
penalty of grevious disobedience te 
the diocesan authority and to Divine 
Law.” Although usually regarded 
as non-sectarian, the bishop de 
clared baccalaureate services to be 
religious affairs. The Protestant 
ministers declared that Catholic: 
Jews and Protestants should unite 
in leading the services. 


Youth Protest Atomic Arms 
for West German Army 


A number of Protestant youth 
leaders in Western Germany have 
issued an appeal against atomic 
armaments for their nation’s army. 
They said that they personally could 
not participate either directly or 
indirectly in military service with 
atomic weapons. Denying that their 
appeal stemmed from political mo- 
tives, they urged responsible politi 
cians and the heads of the Evangeli: 
cal Churches to do everything pos 
sible to prevent the equipping o! 
West German armed forces with nu 
clear weapons. 


Vide World Photo 


f Climaxing five months of work, nine art students of Morris 


High School in the Bronx presented an 80-foot mural to the 
Bronx Hospital’s pediatric clinic in the outpatients’ building. 


Aissionary Books Make 
1957 Best-Seller Lists 


Books with missionary themes are 
-ood material for best-seller lists ac- 
jording to a recent report of the 
ommission on Missionary Educa- 
son. Three of its 1957 publications 
yave sold 100,000 and more copies 
ach. Two study books on the home 
issions theme, “Christ, the Church 
d Race,” had top circulation. 
ey were Kingdom Beyond Caste 
Dr. Liston Pope, which was a 
eligious Book Club selection, and 
nse and Nonsense About Race by 
hel Alpenfels. The 1957 foreign 
issions theme, Japan, produced the 
nird best-selling book, Cross and 
risis in Japan by Charles W. Igle- 
art. 


——— 


Finds Movies, Television 
Contribute to Delinquency 


A California citizens committee 
appointed by the governor of that 
state has charged that crime movies, 
and violent television shows are con- 
tributing factors in juvenile delin- 
quency. The advisory committee of 
citizens cited “the number of hours 
devoted to serious crime, aggressive 
behavior and overemphasis on sex” 
put on television among the sources 
of delinquency. 

The 50-member committee said 
“the television industry has a greater 
obligation to the public to maintain 
high standards because of its access 
to millions of homes.” The group 
recommended a legislative investi- 
gation of television crime pictures. 
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List of church-related colleges .. . 
Congregational Christian Colleges | 
BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wis. 
CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. 
DEFIANCE COLLEGE, Defiance, O. 
DILLARD UNIVERSITY, New Orleans, La. 
DOANE COLLEGE, Crete, Neb. 
DRURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ELON COLLEGE, Elon College, N. C. 
FISK UNIVERSITY, Nashville, Tenn. 
GRINNELL COLLEGE, Grinnell, Ia. 
HUSTON - TILLOTSON COLLEGE, Austin, Texas 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Il. 
KNOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, III. 
LeMOYNE COLLEGE, Memphis, Tenn. 
MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, O. 
MAUNAOLU COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Paia Maui, Hawaii 
NORTHLAND COLLEGE, Ashland, Wis. 
OLIVET COLLEGE, Olivet, Mich. 
PACIFIC UNIVERSITY, Forest Grove, Ore. 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE, Rockford, III. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLLEGE, Billings, Mont. 
SOUTHERN UNION COLLEGE, Wadley, Ala. 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE, Talladega, Ala. 
TOUGALOO SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
Tougaloo, Miss. 
YANKTON COLLEGE, Yankton, S. D. 


Evangelical and Reformed Colleges 
CATAWBA COLLEGE, Salisbury, N. C. 
CEDAR CREST COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa. 
ELMHURST COLLEGE, Elmhurst, Il. 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster, Pa. 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Tiffin, O. 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
LAKELAND COLLEGE, Plymouth, Wis. 
URSINUS COLLEGE, Collegeville, Pa. 


Campus Ministry 


For information about our campus ministries on other private and stat: 
campuses, write to: 
Rev. Hartland Helmich, 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Dr. Bryant Drake, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
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itish POWS march over bridge which they have completed, in a scene 
| from the movie, “The Bridge on the River Kwai.” 


On the{River Kwai: Bridge or Barrier ? 


AR is losing its glamor. Just take a look at the slant of recent war 
movies— “A Farewell to Arms,” “Paths of Glory,” “I Accuse,” “The 
oung Lions,” and the best of the bunch, “The Bridge on the River Kwai.” 
ey is trying to kid anybody else Brod the Aline of getting killed 
> of killing others. Certainly for adventure and suspense, “The Bridge on 
te River Kwai” packs a wallop. It deserves all of its awards. But more 
,an entertainment, this film raises some questions worth tackling. Why 
ot try them out in your church youth group? 
For example, is there really any “hero” in “The Bridge on the River 
‘wai’? Does this film have a “villain”? Director David Lean says that 
ovie characters should not be all white or all black. How has he avoided 
aking his people all good or all bad? Is this true to life itself? Does the 
-panese colonel or does the British colonel reveal the greater sense of what 
‘right and wrong? 

Is the blowing up of the bridge 1 in the final scenes a moment for cheers 
tears? What is the meaning of the doctor’s words on madness? Did 
‘y character in the film reveal an entirely “Christian” outlook on life? 


war itself the villain in this film? vVvV 
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A teen prayer... 


When Thinking About Going to College 


O God, our father, source of all light, as we seek to 
make decisions about going to college, we pray for 
freedom... 


Freedom from the short-sightedness that keeps us from 
seeing that college is an opportunity to serve thee. 

Freedom from.the self-centeredness that makes learning 
appear to be only a means for attaining security for 
ourselves. 

Freedom from the illusion that any decision we make 
concerning our lives can be made without thought-of 
thee and thy will for us. 

Freedom from false images of ourselves which keep us 
from knowing who we are and how best we can serve 
thee and our fellowmen. ; 


More than this, our father, we pray for 


Freedom to see through the glamor and excitement 
that color our ideas of college to the serious task of 
questing for truth to which we and the college are called. 

Freedom to discover the authentic bases upon which 
we may make our choices between colleges. 

Freedom to commit ourselves without reservation to 
thee and thy truth with the assurance that wherever truth 
is found it will not be a denial of thee. 


Finally, we pray for the guidance of thy spirit; may it 
lead us to that wisdom unfettered by human selfishness 
and desire, which alone can assure that what we choose 
and do will be to thy honor and glory. 

In Jesus' name we pray. Amen. 


This prayer was written. by Rey. Lawrence.N. Jones, Evangelical 


and Reformed staff member of the Student Christian=Movement, Middle SS 
Atlantic Region. 


